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THE HISTORY OF MELISSA. 


The father of Melissa was the young- 
er son ofa country gentleman who pos- 
sessed an estate of about five hundred 
ayear; but as this was to be the inbe- 

e of the elder brother, and as 
there were three sisters to be provided 
for, he was about sixteen taken away 
from Eton school, and apprenticed to 
aconsiderable merchant at Bristol. 


The young gentleman, whose imagi- 
nation had been fired by the exploits of 
heroes, the victories gained by magna- 
timous presumption, and the wonders 
discovered by daring curiosity, was not 

to consider the acquisition of 
Wealth as the limit of his ambition, or 


fepute of honest industry as the to- 
tal of his fame. 


He regarded his situation as servile 
aad ignominigus, as the degradation of 
his genius, the preclusion of his 

; and, longing to,go in search of 
ures, he ndgl his business 
unworthy of bis at on; he heard 
remonstragés of Mis master with a 
of sullem@ disdain, and, after two 
_ Years legal slavery, thade his escape, 
at the néRt togvn enlisted himself 
Asoldier, notMaubting but that by his 
meri the fortune of war, 

A should retu General Officer, to 

senfusion of those who would have 















buried him in the obscurity of a count 
ing-house. 

He found means effectually to elude 
the inquiries of his friends, as it was of 
the utmost importance to prevent their 
officious endeavors to ruin his project, 
and obstruct his advancement. 

He was sent to London with other 
recruits, and seon after quartered with 
the rest of his company in a part of the 
country which was so remote from al} 
with whom he had any connection, 
that he no longer dreaded a discovery. 

It happened, that he went one day te 
the house of a neighboring gentleman, 
with his comrade, who was become ac- 
quainted with the chamber maid,and, by 
her interest, admitted into the kitchen. 
—This gentleman, whose age was 
something more than sixty, had been 
about two years married to a second 
wife, a young woman who had been 
well cducated, and lived in the polite 
world, but had no fortune. 

By his first wife, who had been dead 
about ten years, he had several children; 


| the youngest was a daugbter, who had 


just entered her seventeenth year: she 
was very tall for her age, had a fine 
complexion, good features, and was 
well shaped; but her father, whose af- 
fection for her was mere instinet, as 
much as that ofa brute for its young, 
utterly neglected her education.  I¢€ 
was impossible for him, he said, to live 
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with ut her; and as he could not afford | 
to have her attended by a governess | 
and proper masters, in a place so remote 
from London, she was suffered to con- 
tinue illiterate and unpolished: she 
knew no entertainment higher than a 
game at romps with the servant; she 
became their cunfidant, and trused them 
in return ; nor did she thik herself hap- 
py any where but in the kitehen, As) 
the capricious fondness of her father 
had never conciliated her affection, she 
perceived it abate upon his marriage 
Without regret She suff'red vo new 
restraint from her new mother, who 
observed, with a secret satisfaction, 
that Miss had heen used to hide her- 
self from visitors, as neither knowing 
how to behave nor being fit to be seen; 
and chose rather to coneeal her defects 
by excluding her from company, than 
to supply them by putung herto a 
boarding school. 

Miss, who had been told by Betty 
that she expected her sweet-leart, and 
that they were to be merry, stole down 
atairs, and, without scruple, made one 
in a party at Blindman’s Baff. Tue 
soldier of fortune was struck with her 
person, and discovered, or thought he 
discovered, in the simplicity of nature 
seme graces which are polished away 
by the labor of art. However, nothing 
that had the appearance of an adven- 
ture, could be indifferent to him; and 
his vanity was Tattered by the hope of 
carrying off a young lady under the 
d@ guise of a common soldier, without 
revealing his birth, or boasting of his 
expectations. In this attempt he be- 
exme very assiduous and sacceeded. 

The company being ordered to ano- 
ther place, Betty and her young mis. 
tress depagted early in the morning 
with their gallasts; and there being a 
privileged chapel in the next town, they | 
were married. The old gentleman, as! 
avon as he was informed that his daugh- | 
ter was missing, made so diligent and 
acrupulous an inquiry after her, that he 
learned with whom and which way she | 
was gone; he mounted his horse, and} 
pursued her, not without curses and 
imsprecations, discovering rather the | 





ES a rate 
|transports of rage than of tendery 
and resenting her offence rather as the 
rebellion of a slave than the disobed. 
enee of a child. He did not, however, 
overtake them “till the marriage wag 
consummated, of which when he was 
‘informed by the husband, he turned 
from him with expressions of brutality 
and indignation, swearing never to for. 
give a fault which he had taken no care 
tu prevent. 

The young couple, notwithstandin 
their union frequently doubled their 
distress, still continued fond of each o- 
ther. The spirit of enterprize, and the 
hope of presumption, were not yet qnel- 
led in the young soldier; and he receiv. 
ed orders to attend the king, when 
he wentto the siege of Namur, with 
exaltation and transport, believing his 
elevation to independence and distincti- 
on as certain as if he had been going to 
take possession of a title or estate. His 
wife, who had been some months preg: 
nant, as she had no means of subsist- 
ence in his absence, procured a passage 
with him. When she came on shore 
and mingled with the crowd that fol 
lowed the camp, wretches who, with 
out compunction, wade in human blood 
to strip the dying and the dead, to 
whom horror is become familiar, and 
}compassion impossible ; she was terti- 
fied; the discourse of the women, mde 
and unpolished as she was, covered her 
with confusion , and the brutal familia 
rity of the men filled her with indigna 
tion and disgust ; her maid Betty; who 
had also attended ber husband, was the 
only person with whom she could com 
verse, and from whom she could hope 
the assistance of which shg.was so s00a 
to stand in need. cm 
ime she found it difficult 
to subsist; bu identally hearing the 
name of ano , whom she remem 
bered to have vigited h@ mother soon 
after ber marriage, she Applied to bi, 
told him her name, and tequested that 
he would afford her his peDtection, and 
permit her to take care 6f his linen. 


In the mean 






her circumstances becéife less distres* 





ed, and her mind more easy ; but ane® 


With this request the Capgain complied; 
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saw her husband march to an engage- 
ment in the morning, and saw him 
brought back desperately wounded at 
night. The vext day he was removed 
ina waggon, with many others who 
were in the same condition, to a place 
of great safety, at the distance of about 
three leagues, where proper care might 
be taken of thelr wounds.—She intreat- 
ed the Captain to let her go in the wag- 
gon with him; but to this he could not 
consent, because the waggon would be 
filled with those who neither were able 
to walk, nor could be left behind. He 
promised, however, that if she would 
stay “till the next day, he would endea- 
vor to procure her a passage ; but she 
these rather to follow the waggon on 
foot, than to be absent from her hus- 
baad, She could not, however, keep 
pace with it, aid she reached the hos- 
pital but just time enough to kneel down 
by him upon some clean straw, to see 
him sink under the last agony, and hear 
the groan that is repeated no more.— 
The fatigue of the journey, and the per- 
turbation of her mind,immediately threw 
her into labor, and she lived but to be 
delivered of Melissa, who was thus in 
the most helpless state left without fa- 
ther, mother, or friend, in a foreign 
country, in cireumstanees. which could 
ifiurd no hopes of reward to the ten- 
demess that should attempt the preser- 
tation of her life, and among persons 
who were become obdurate and insen- 
‘ible, by having been long used to see 
tery species of distress. 

It happened that, among those whom 
accident or distf@ss had brought toge- 
ther at the birth of Melissa, there wesa 
Joukg woman, whose husband had failen 
nthe late @zagement, and who a few 
‘ays before had lost a little boy that she 
suckled, 


This person, rather perhaps to re- 
¢ herself from an inconveniency than 
bee eesti to the orphan, put it to 
tr breast ; but whatever was her mo- 
®, she mre om the affording sus- 
to the living, conferred a right 


the apparel of the dead; of which 


talamity suddenly overtook her ; she 


searching her pocket, only found a 
thimble, the remains of a pocket-look- 
ing glass, about the value of a penny in 
| Dutch money, and the certificate of her 
| marriage. ‘The paper, which she could 
‘not read, she gave afterwards to the 
Captain, who was touched vith pity at 
‘the relation which an inquiry after his 
|laundress produced. He commended 
ithe woman who had preserved the in- 
‘fant, and put her into the place of its 
mother. This encouraged her to con- 
tinue her care of it ’till the Captain re- 
‘turned to England, with whom she also 
returned, and became his servant. This 
gentleman, as soon as he had settled his 
immediate concerns, sent Melissa, un- 
der the care of her nurse, to her grand- 
'father, and inclosed the certificate of 
her mother’s marriage in a letter con- 
taining an account of her death, and the 
means by which the infant had been 
preserved. He knew that those who 
have been once dear to ts, by whats 


lever offence they may have alienated 


our affection when living, are generally 
remembered with tenderness when 
dead ; and that after the grave has shel- 
tered them from our resentment, and 
rendered reconciliation impossible, we 
often regret, as severe, that conduct 
which hefore we approved as just; he 
therefore hoped, that the parental fond- 
ness which an old man once felt for his 
daughter, would revive at the sight of 
her offspring; that the memory of her 
fault would be lost in the sense of her 
misfortunes ; and that he would endea- 
vor to atone for that inexorable resent- 
ment which produced them, by che- 
rishing a life to which she had, as it 
were, transferred her own. Butn these 








| 


expectations, however reasonable, he 
was mistaken. The old man when he 
was informed by the messenger, that 
the chiid which she held in her arms 
was his grand-daughter, whom she was 
come to put under his protection, re- 
fused to examine tbe contents of the 
letter, and dismissed her with menaces 
and insult. The knowledge of every 
uneommon event soon becomes general 
ina country town. An uncle of Me- 





trefore took possession; but 





lissa’s who had been rejected by his 
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father for having married his maid, 
heard this fresh instance of his brutality 
with grief and indignation ; he sent im- 
mediately for the child and the letter, 
and assured the servant that his niece 
should want nothing which he could 
bestow; to bestow much, indeed, was 
not in his power, for his father having 
obstinately persisted in his resentment, 
his whole support was a little farm 
which he rented of the ’squire ; but as 
he was a good economist, and had no 
children of his own, he lived decently ; 
nor did he throw away content, be- 
cause his father had denied him afflu- 
ence. 

Melissa, who was compassionated for 
her mother’s misfortunes, of which her 
uncle had been particularly informed 
by her maid Betty, who had returned 
a widow to her friends in the country, 
was not less beloved for her own good 
qualities; she was taught te read and 
write, and work at her needie, as soon 
as she was able to learn; and she was 
taken notice of by all the gentry as the 
prettiest girl in the place; but her aunt 
died when she was about eleven years 
old, and before she was thirteen she lost 
her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon 
the world, still helpless, though her 
wants encreased, and wretche-] in pro- 
pertion as she had kuown happiness: 
she looked back with anguish and for- 
ward with distraction; a fit of crying 


had just afforded her a momentary re- | 


lief, when the ‘Squire, who had been in- 


formed that his tenant was dead, sent ! 


for her to his house. Thig gentleman 
had heard her story from her uncle, and 
was unwilling that a life which had been 
preserved almost by miracle, should at 
last be abandoned to misery ; he there- 
fore determined to receive her into his 
family, not as a servant but as a compa- 
nion to his daughter, a young lady finely 
accomplished, and now about fifteen. 
The old gentleman was touched with 
her distress, and Miss received her with 
great tenderness and complacency : she 
wiped away her tears, and of the into- 
lerable anguish of her mind, nothing re- 
mained but a tender remembrance of 





her uncle, whom she loved and rever. 
enced as a parent. She had now cou. 
rage to examine the contents of a little 
bex, which he had put into her hand 
just before he expired ; she found it on. 
ly the certificate of her mother’s marri- 


and an account of the events that have 
been before related, which her uncle 
had put down as they came to his know- 
ledge ; the train of mournful ideas that 
now rushed upon her mind, raised emo- 
tions which, if they could not be sup- 
pressed by reason, were soon destroyed 
by their own violence. 

In this family, which in a few weeks 
after returned to London, Melissa soos 
became a favorite: the good "Squire 
seemed to consider her as his child, and 
Miss as her sister. She was taught 
dancing and music, introduced to the 
best company, elegantly dressed, and 
allowed such sums as were necessary 
for trivialexpences. Youth seldom sub 
fers the dread of to-morrow to intrude 
upon the employment of to-day, but 
rather regards present felicity asthe 
pledge of future. Melissa was probably 
as happy as if she had been in the at- 
tual possession of a fortune, that to the 
ease and splendor which she enjoyed 
already, would have added stability an 
independence. She was now in het 
eighteenth year, and the only son 
her benefactor was just come from the 
university to spend the winter with bis 
father in town. He was charmed 
her person, behaviour, and discours; 
and what he could not but admite, be 
took every opportunity to commend 
She soon perceived that he shewel 
particular marks of respect to her, whe? 
he thought they would not be pereeit 
ed by others; and that he endeavored 
to recommend himself by an officio’ 
assiduity, and a diligent attention to’ 
most minute circumstances that 2 
contribute to her pleasure. But 
behaviour of the young gentleman, bo 
ever it might gratify her vanity, ¢ 
not fail to alarm her fear ; she fores® 
that if what she had femarked in! 
conduct should be perceived by his 








ther or sister, the peace of the f 
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vould be destroyed ; and she must ei- 
ther be shipwrecked in the storm, or 
thrown overboard to appease it; she 
therefore affected not to perceive that 


wore than a general complaisance was | 


intended by her lover, and hoped that 
he would be thus discouraged from 
making an explicit declaration; but 
though he was mortified at her disre- 
gard of that which he knew she could 
not but see, yet he determined to ad- 
dress her in such terms as should not 
jeave this provoking neutrality in her 
power; though he revereuced her vir- 
tue, yet he feared too much the anger 
of his father to think of making her his 
wife; and he was too deeply enamoured 
ofher beauty, to relinquish his hopes of 
possessing her as a mistress. 

An opportunity for the execution of 
his purpose was not wanting; she re- 
ceived his general professions of love 
with levity and merriment; but when 
she perceived that his view was to se- 
duce her to prostitution, she burst into 
tears, and fell back in an agony, unable 
to speak, 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—_—_—_—_——— ay 
THE BRIEF REMARKER. 


IN the polite world, forms of speech 
are used which are not intended to be 
wderstood according to their obvious 
meaning. For instance, when one man 
Sys or writes to another, Your humble 
Servant, or your most obedient, he in- 
tends not to bind himself to clean the 

of the one he thus addresses, or 

him any menial service at all ; and 

much less does he mean that he is ready 
and willing to yield him obedience in all 
‘ases whatsoever. It is hardly worth 
While, however, to be flush upon this 
lopie, as the aforesaid forms of speech 
ealmost come to be obsolete, at least 
these United States. Pledges of 

€ service and passive obedience, 
Mutually given in the interchange of 
Uilities, are now as rare in this country 
*y once were common. This is 

0 matter of regret ; for it is not a flow- 
¢ that has been plucked up, but a weed. 
“ut there is one other form of words, 

















which seems to have come into general 
a buse over this whole country ; and the 
more is the pity,as these last are words 
of grave import as well as obvious sense ; 
I mean the phrase, so abundantly used 
—I promise to pay. In other times, these 
words were passed with timid caution, 
and when passed,they were held sacred - 
but they are now coming to be words of 
mere form, meaning nothing; very like 
the old complimentary phrases—Your 
humble servant—Your most obedient, 
Not but that the promissee always inter- 
prets the text, as of old, according to its 
literal or expressed meaning. But the 
promisser perverts the text, that he may 
accommodate it to his own heterodox 
notions ; or, rather, after the Romish 
doctrine of mental reservation, he, men- 
tally, interpolates the word Never—mak- 
ing it read thus, I promise (never) to pay. 

It would be endless to recount all the 
mischiefs that are flowing in upon so- 
ciety from this prevailing heresy ; nor 
is it needful, since the most of them 
are too obvious to escape notice. Where- 
fore, not to mention the sore disap- 
pointments, the indignant heart-burn- 
ings, daily arising, in ten thousand in- 
stances from this single source ; nor 
yet to mention its destructive influence 
upon all confidence between man and 
man :—passing over these topics and 
others akin to them, I shall consider 
the matter merely as it affects the in- 
terests of the delinquent party. 

Be it supposed that heis a man 
possessed of several estimable qnalities ; 
that he bas a large stock of what is 
called good nature ; that he is obliging 
and compassionate ; that, in the main, 
he is a moral man; and, finally, phat 
there is no apparent blemish in his char- 
acter, save this one alone —Give the de- 
linquent all these good qualities, and yet 
‘“ the dead fly in the precions ointment,” 
spoils the whale compound. 

There is a smack of immorality in 
every instance of voluntary word-break- 
ing ; and in this, as in every other vice, 
one step naturally leads to another.— 
The good natured man, who has negleet- 
ed to fulfill his promise, is fain to east 
about him for an excuse, and if he can« 
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Dot find one, he makes one. This can fi ness, would do well to keep in memory 
hardly be dove, fur the first or second \ the following maxims. Be as carefyj 
time, without a considerable struggle || of taking, as of giving eredit. Never 
with moral principle. But it soon be- |) run in debt beyond what you havea 
comes feasible, and as natural almost as | moral certainty or at least a reasonable 
to breathe. In the process of this ill,| prospect of being able to pay in season, 
habit, he quite loses his mova! feelings. || Never defer payment when it is needed, 
as respects strict veracity ; and, almost) and it is in your power to make it. 





every day he lives, he deals in fiction | Con. Courant. 


Without any sort of compunction. 

_ Neither is this all; heis the occasion | 
of falsehood in others. He steps over | 
to one of his neighbours, te borrow.— | 
His neignbour respects him for his sun- | 
dry good qualities, but knows well the | 
particular infirmity of his character. He 
is loth to lose his friend, and quite as| 
loth to hazard his money. What does 
he do? He, also, proceeds to frame fic- 
titious excuses: “I am very sorry, Sir, 
that it is not in my power to obiige you. 
There is no man living that I should be 
more ready toserve; but—buc” lie & all. 


The man that makes it his general 
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DUMB ANIMALS. 


From the “ (arvexne,”’ a literary paper 
published in Philadelphia, 

Tue effects of music on dumb ani 
mals are nearly the same, as that in 
duced in the human species. By min 
ute attention in ubserving their actions 
we may perceive that they are sensible 
of a difference subsistiog between a 








practice to shuffle off, as much as pos- 
sible the payment of his honest debts, 
not ouly forfeits all claims upon the 
confidence of society, but loses a main 
portion of self respect. He often nicets 
with fellow-beings, with whom he can- 
not so much as interchange the custo- 
mary salutation, without enduring the 
feeiings of self abasement, and in con- 
versing with whom he is compelled as it 
were to have recourse to prevarication 
and cuibble, 

_And what does he gain in his secular 
affairs? Nothing at all. He is a loser 
even there. If he frequently suffers the 
compulsory process of law, he is a ruin- 
ed man. Or if he procrastinate till he 
has quite exhausted the patience of his 
creditors, and then pays, in appearance 
rather to avoid the expense of law than 
from honest principle, still he loses that 
credit which, to his secular affairs,might 
be an incalculable benefits and, in sea- 
sons: “ressing emergency, if he have 
not < ent resources in himself, he can 
find n no where. 

ict regard to one’s word or pro- 
mi _—s one of the first of social virtues : 
an young men who are entering or 
hi - just entered the threshold of busi- 


| of time. Mapy animals are capable of 


grave and an acute sound, between 
| harmony and melody ; between the 
| major key tanes, and the minor ; and 
_ also between the different movements 


| stepping to the measure of music. | 
have observed the horse, the bear, and 
have heard of the monkey performing 
his movements with tolerable accuracy 
to quick tuned music produced from @ 
hand organ. 

A more exquisite sensation is inducedia 
the sentient organs of some animals that 
onman. This difference tnay perhaps bt 
partially ascribed tothe tension,strength, 
or elasticityofthe animal economy, whieh 
is adopted to receive and retain the it- 
pression of sound. Those animals of the 
diminutive stature, who are under the 
influence of musical power, may per 
haps be most strongly effected by thet 
having smaller and weaker organs, 
which sounds operate ; but as nalutt 
adapts means to her ends, it would) 
more just to conceive that the smnallet 
and weaker the instruments of 
are, the less quantity they are em 
to receive. Tho’ I have never he 
an instance, of one of the human 9 
cies expiring in delicious agony, 








| the effects induced by music, butd havé 
of a mouse ; an instance of whic 
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related by the late professor Barton, as 
derived from Dr. Cramer of Virginia ; 
who he observes in his communication, 
was ageotleman of undoubted veracity. 

The fact related, is, that one even- 
ing in the month of December, as a few 
officers on board of a British man-of- 
war, in the harbour of Portsmouth 
were seated around the fire, one of 
them began to play a plaintive air on 
the violin. He bad scarcely performed 
ten minutes, when a mouse apparently 
frantic, made its appearance in the 
centre of the fluor, near the large table 
which usually stands in the ward room, 
the residence of the lieutenants ia ships 
of the line. The strange gestures of 
the little animal, strongly excited the 
attention of the officers, who with one 
consent, resolved to suffer it to con- 
tinue its singular actions unmolested. 
Its exertions appeared to be greater 
every moment It shook its head, 
lesped about the table, and exhibjted 
signs of the most extatic delight. 


It was observed, that in preportion 
tothe gradation of the tones to the 
soft point, the extacy of the animal 
appeared to be increased, and vice 
versa. After performing actions, which 
a avimal so diminutive would seem 


incapable of, the little creature te the as- | 


tonishment of the delighted spectators, 
suddenly ceased to move ; fell down, 
and expired without evincing any symp- 
toms of pain. 
I have often observed, with pleasure, 
effect of music produced from the 
toft tones of a violin upon a kitten. 
Upon drawing a chair near the fie and 
Playing a soft air, this animal would 
quickly arise from the hearth, on which 
the had been reclining, jump into my 
», then kneading with her feet in ex- 
tacy until the music ceased. She then 
trayed considerable anxiety, which 
as intimated by looking at me, and 
then at the strings alternately for some 
&—imaginiug perhaps, that I could 
hot understand the desire, which she, 
ut too ardently expressed in her coun- 
ance, she resolved herself to make 


the attempt at gratification. With one 


Cher paws she then gently touched 


§ 
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the chords, and seemed bighly elat.d 
with the sounds, which she, herself was 
enabled to produce from the instrument; 
this effect resulting from touch, seemed 
to have infused into her mind a con.id- 
erable degree of pride, She now loft- 
ily raised her head, after seating ier- 
self as erect as possible, and majesti- 
cally viewed the strings with inverted 
ears; whilst her grave, sedate, but 
pleasant countenance, were sufficient 
to exeite the risible faculties of the ob- 
server into action. Her paw was now 
often applied to the instrument, being 
well pleased with the melody and har- 
mony excited. 

Having diverted herself a while ia 
this manner, she next attempted to 
gratify her smell: as her ears had been 
60 pleasantly regaled, she imagined her 
olfactory organs should be so likewise. 
I now elevated the violin over the knee, 
and played a plaintive air; her eyes 
sparkled pleasure, and creeping, she 
stretched under the instrument with 
ears expanded as much as possible to 
catch the flowing sounds. When in this 
position, to see the effect arising from 
discords, I harshly swept the strings 
with firsts,seconds,fourths and sevenths, 
intermixed with a few chords. She 
then quickly jumped upon the floor, 
shook her head, and left the room ; 
with her head and tail, declining to- 
wards the ground. 








MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

As the light of the sun is reflected to 
us, both before and afier its body ap- 
pears on our horizon ;—se we may in- 
fer, that the.rays of the Son of righteous 
ness enlighten the minds of many on 
whom it has not fully risen, so far as to 
render them justly accountable for their 
conduct as moral agents. 





If air, which is the principle of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, is so subtile or 
transparent as not to obstruct the solar 
rays ; how can we suppose the still more 
subtile atmosphere of the mind, if we 
may so speak, to be imnervious to intel- 








lectual light, flowing frem its omnifick 
Source ? 
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Se 
ON CHRISTMAS-DAY. 
FROM STURM’S GEFLECTIONS. 


WHAT sentiments of gratitude and 
joy arise in my soul this day, on which 
we celebrate the birth of Jesus! But, at 
the same time, what is my surprise 
when [ reflect on the circumstances 
which attended this great event! I be- 
hold a Son of man in the lowest state 
of humiliation ; and this Sen of man is 
my Gop! I behold the mighty, the in- 
visible God, at whose word the heavens 
and earth were made; at whose word 
they will fade away! And I see, at the 
same time, a being, visible, weak, and 
clothed in flesh as Iam! How wonder- 
ful is this union, the King of kings, 
whom angels adore,appearing under the 
form of a servant! a child, weak, desti- 
tute. shedding tears, lying in a manger! 
What astonishing humiliation! Human 
nature, so limited, so corrupted, risen 
with Jesus Christ upon an eternal throne 
of glory ! What a miraculous change ! 
But can I well comprehend the great- 
ness of this divine merey! Or rather 
does not the astonishment and admira- 
tion, with which they inspire me, doub- 
ly increase, when I reflect on my own 
unworthiness, and the infinite majesty 
of our saviour? Certainly it was a love 
which infinitely surpassesall Ican mer- 
it ; a love beyond all I could conceive 
or hope; a love which I have only si- 
Jently to admire and adore. But if my 
sense of his goodness is great, my joy 
and hope are no Jess so. In this union 
of Gop and man, I behold the joyful 
emblem of the new covenant. Faithful 
to his promises, Gop has sent his Son 
into the world, thatthrough him we may 
have eternal life! and have we not as- 
surance, that all which was promised in 
his name will be accomplished with 

equal fidelity ? Christ would never have 
honoured our nature so as to unite it 
- with his own, had he not resolved to 
cure our infirmities by his power, to 
pardon our faults, to wipe out our sins, 
and thus to restore human nature to its 
original purity and innocence. What 
then is more natural and just than to 


lemn day, to a sense of pious gratitude! 
It is true that little is in our power to 
return for such inestimable love ; let us 
at least do that little, and hope that our 
weak but sincere gratitude will be pleas. 
ing in his sight. Such are the senti- 


tion be the fruit of ignorance, but of an 
enlightened conviction; neither let our 
hope be the effect of a blind persuasion, 


If it is the work of a pure faith, what 


sweet consolation, what heavenly joy, 
will fill our hearts! It will enable us to 
support every thing in life, because it 
is a felicity which nothing can destroy, 


—— ey 
PICTURESQUE DESURIPTiON 


OF MOUNT ETNA. 


Arter having, for two hours, indulg- 
ed my eyes with a view of the interior 
of the ciater, that is, in the contempla- 
tion of a spectacle, which in its kind, 
and in the present age, is without apa 
rallel in the world ; I turned them to 
another scene, which is likewise une- 
qualled for the multiplicity, the beauty, 
and the variety, of the objects it pre 
sents. 

In faet, there is perhaps, no elevated 
region on the whole globe which offers 





at one view, so ample an extent of st 
and land as the summit of Etna. The 
| first of the sublime objects which it pre- 
sents is the immense mass of its owl 
colossal body. When in the couslly 
below it, near Catania, we raise of 
eyes to this sovereign of the mountall 
we certainly survey it with admiration, 
as it rises majestically, and lifts it 
lofty head above the clouds ; and with 
a kind of geometric glance we estimlt 
its height from the base to the summit: 
but we only see it in profile. Very 
ferent is the appearance it preset’ 
viewed from its towering top, ¥ 
the whole of its enormous bulk 18§ 
jected to the eye. The first part, 
that nearest the observer, is the uppe 
region, which, from the quantity 
snows and ice beneath which it is 
ed during the greater part of the en 





@ve ourselves up entirely on this so- 





may be called the frigid zone, but ¥ 





ments with which we ought to celebrate - 
this solemn festival. Let not ouradmira? 








a i ie 


it of an 
let our 
juasion. 
», what 
ly joy, 
le us to 
ause it 
destroy, 
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at that time, was divested of this cov- 
ering, and only exhibited rough and 
craggy cliffs, here piled on each other, 
and there separate, and rising perpen- 
dicularly ; fearful to view and unpossi- 
ble to ascend. ‘Towardsthe middle of 
this zone, an assemblage of fugitive 
clouds, irradiated by the suo, and all 
in motion, increased the wild variety 
ofthe scene. Lower down, appeared 
the middle region, which, from the 
mildness of its climate, may merit the 
name of the temperate zone. Its nu- 
merous woods, interrupted in various 
places, seem, like atorn garment, to 
discover the nudity of the mvuntain. 
Here arise a multitude of other moun- 
tains, which, in any other siluation, 
would appear of gigantic size, but are 
but pigmies compared to Etna. These 
ave all vriginatec from fiery eruptions. 
Lastly, the eye contemplates, with ad- 
mitation, the lower region, which, from 
its violent heat, may claim the appella- 
tion of the torrid zone ; the most ex- 
tensive of the three, adorned with ele- 
gaut villas and castles, verdant hills, 
and flowery fields, and terminated by 
the extensive coast, where, to the south, 
stands the beautiful city of Catania, to 
Which the waves of the neighbouring 
sea serve as a mirror. 

But not only do we discover, from 

is astonishing elevation, the entire 
Massy body of mount Etna ; but the 
Whole of the Island of Sicily, with all 
its noble cities, lofty hills, extensive 
Plains, and meandering rivers. In the 
indistinct distance we perceive Malta ; 
but have a clear view of the environs 
of Messina, and the greater part of Cal- 
abria ; while Lipari, the fuming Volca- 
ne, the blazing Stromboli, and the other 
Follian isles, appear immediately un- 


' der our feet, and seem, as if on stoop- 


ag down, we might touch them with 
the finger. 

Another object, no less superb and 
Majestic, was the far stretching surface 


Of the subjacent sea which surrounded 


me, and led my eye to an immense 
stance, till it seemed gradually to 
Mingle with the heavens. 


of the wonders of nature, I felt an in- 
describable pleasure from the multipli- 
city and beauty of the objects I sur- 
veyed; aud a kind ofinternal satisfac- 
tion and exultation of heart. The sun 
was advancing to the meridian, unob- 
scured by the smallest cloud, and Re- 
aumur’s thermometor stood at the 
tenth degree above the freezing point. 
Iwas therefore in that temperature 
|which is most friendly to man ; aod 
the refined air I breathed, as if it had 
been entirely vital, communicated a 
vigour and agility to my limbs, and an 
activity and life to my ideas, whieh ap- 
peared to be of a celestial nature. 
=F 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 


“ The town has tinged the country—and the 


spot 
Appears a stain upon a Vestal’s robe.” 





——— 


Few of the fashionable appendages 
of a modern genteel dressed female, 
have received so many rebukes as the 
Corset—and yet, strange to tell! it bas 
become a greater favorite, the more it 
has been persecuted. Even the dairy 
maids in our most remote villages have 
evinced equal spirit with that exhibited 
by our first city belles, in fostering their 
bosom friend from the rude attacks of 
moralists and physicians. In proof of 
this, I give the following letter, from 
‘the Auburn Gazette :— Boston Int. 


“You will excuse me for thas pub- 
licly addressing you, when the cause of 
my complaint is more fully explained. 
With the most heart-felt indignation, I 
have remained a silent spectator of the 
linnumerable indiguities that have of 
late been heaped upon our unfortunate 
and uneflending sex ; and lam very 
sorry to add that your department has 
been the medium through which some 
of this base calumny* has been brought 





*That the ladies wearing Corsets is g 
relic of old popish superstition, mortifying, 
distressing and consuming their precious 
bodies, by keeping them in iron :—That is 
a sign of a weak head, or a coquette heant, 








Seated in the midst of this theatre 


| &e, &e. 











EI he 
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into public notice. Yeu cannot be ig- 
norant that | mean the rude attacks 
upen us by certain witless imps for en- 
couraging that improvement in modern 
refinement, the use of Corsete. I fear 
that in addressing you on a subject so 
near my heart, I shall suffer my feelings 
to get the better of my reason, and that 
my discourse may be less coherent 
than usual ; 1 hope however to make 
inyself intelligible. More than five thou- 
sand tales of terror have been told, of 
every shade of complexion, from the 
pallid hue ef an expiring beauty, te the 
crimson blush of the Philadelphia Miss, 
who accidentally turned topsy-turvey a 
iea board and its destructive contents. 


It is the height of rudeness in the gen- | 


tlemen, in any manner whatever, to 
meddie with alady’s dress or fashions, 
and is no less a mark of pusillanimity 
and want of spirit in a lady to pay the 
least regard to council derived from 
such a source. I believe the gentle- 
men are envious of the beauty we derive 
from this invention—Poor bodies, much 
they need the same improvement. 


Who asked their opinion of our ap- 
pearance ? Who gave them a right to 
judge for us? Is not this a prerogative 
we have enjeyed, without dispute, 
through unteld ages? Did not Eliza- 
beth,that maiden Queen,wear ber Cush- 
gons to the admiration of every polite 
beholder, or did any ove dare attaek 
Qucen Aun when decorated with her 
Rolls and circumscribed by fifteen im- 
meuse Hoops? And did net the Ama- 
zons, the heroines of antiquity, display 
aod mutilate the charms of nature witb- 
wut once incurring the censure of up- 
startignorance or conceited impudence? 
Are net eur persons our own, and have 
we nota right to expose or dispose of 
them ar we please? The more that is 
said in opposition, thé higher I will car- 
ry the fashion, and IT cannot but Jament 
that sume few have been found who, 
because they think it gives offence, or 
because they wish to louk more lovely, 
or because their health is impaired, or 
sor, any other such reason, have not 
«ome boldly forward in the fashion and 
vtefied the threats of those who propose 


- - 








| 


“ to carry these fortifications by a rude 
coup de main” No, sir, we love our 
Corsets and will not yield them up—the 
ties that bind them to our heart will 
not be sundered by such impotent as- 
saults as “ Simplicity ”* “ Health!” 
“ Beauty!’ “ Nature!”—who regards 
these splendid names, without a mean- 
ing, when opposed to Fashion? Let 
those who slight its power and violate 
ils authority, enjoy such approbation as 
they can again—they have my con- 
tempt, it is all they merit. ¥3 
“ The voluminous pages of a quarto 
novel could not explain all the comfort 
and advantages we derive from theseen- 
vied Corsets—I do believe their close 
embrace gives energy and elasticity to 
the inteNectual powers, as well as volu 
bility to the tongue, for 1 am more thaa 
usually high laced to night, and sure my~ 
powers have never been more perfect, 
or my imagination soared upon a bolder 
wing than at this moment ; as proof,I 
invoke the Muses, those friends of al - 
that is artful and refined, those contem- 
ners of Nature and her simple laws, 
while I sing of Corsets :— 


“Hail happy day when Corsets first were 
worn! ; 

Bless’d be the light that uwsher’d in that 
morn, 

Bright through the heav’n in rapture rode 
the sun, 

The planets laugh’d to see what deeds were 
done! ! 

Qh ! ’tis to thee dear Corsets that we owe 

Whate’er of beauty we possess below. 

°Tis thine to raise those charms se long cot 
ceal’d, 

Which but for thee, had yet been unreveal'd 

Obl! but for thee, thou proof of taste and 
wealth, 

The frightful glow of innocence and health, 

Might still adorn that faint and pallid cheek, 

Where now the softer charms of art 

A soul, as fine and as transparent too, 

As that which hides its throne from— 


“‘T was about finishing this stanza and 
in two minutes more sbould have 60m 
pleted the rhyme, when a sudden faint 
ness seized my frame,’ and the 

dropped from my nerveless hand 





health, 





aN 
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Since recovering, the Muses and the 
Graces have deserted me at once, and 
] must leave the remainder for your 


own fancy to supyily. 
Evenemia.” 


VARIETY. 
—-_— 
The following story is translated from the 
Beauties of History, in French, by M. C, 
Morlet :— 


A very rich lord had by his will given 
all his estate to a convent of Benedictine 
Monks. He bad expressly stated in the 
will, that they should give to his children 
whatsoever pleased them, (the Monks.) 
When he was dead, the convent seized 
upon all his estate. The poor children 
ofthe deceased, addressed themeelves 
to the Duke d’Ossone, vice.oy of Na- 
ples, and besought him to compel the 
monks to grant them something. ‘The 
Duke, touched by their misfortane, sum- 
moned the Benedictines before him, and 
demanded of them how much they 
would give to these children? The good 
Fathers answered “ 8000 livres.” “ And 
how much is the property worth which 
you retain ?” replied the Duke, The Be- 
nedictines answered that “ it might be 
worth about 100,000 francs.” “ My 
Fathers,” said the Duke, itis necessary 
to follow the intention of the testator, 
which, from the wording of the will, 
appears tobe, that his children shall 
have “whatsoever pleases you:” and 
consequently it is necessary for .you to 
give the 100,000 franes, for I see that 
they please you very much. The Monks 
wished to reply ; but the Dnke without 
hearing them, caused his judgment to 
be executed on the spot. 

CAUSTIC JOKES, 


Dr. Robertson having observed that 
Johnson’s jokes, where the rebukes of 
the righteous, which are like exéellent 
Vil—* Oh!” exclaimed Burke, who 
Was present, ** Oil of Vitriol.” 





INNOCENCE. 
A child without innocence, is a flower 
« 


Without perfume. 


~~ 


= 


NAVAL PUN, 


A gentleman enquiring of a naval of- 
ficer, why sailors generally take off 
their shirts, when going into action, 
was answered, “ that they were un- 
willing to have any check to fighting.” 


THE SCIENCES, 


Chateaubriand, in his Recollections 
of England, makes the following ob- 
servation, “* The English are of opinion, 
that the sciences harden the heart, de- 
prive life of its enchantments ; and lead 
weak minds to atheism, the sure road to 
allother crimes. On the contrary, they 
maintain, that the belles lettres render 
life delightful, soften the soul, fill us 
' with faith ig the divisity, and thus con- 

duce, through the medium of religion, 
to the practice of all the virtues. 








REMARK. 

We have the common saying at our 
Tongues end, That ‘tis the Man only 
that we consider, and not the Estate: 
This is a handsome flourish, but where 
is the Man yet, that does not more 
willingly bestow his time, and his pains, 
upon the Service of a wealthy Person, 
than in the support-and protection of the 
best poor man that ever was born? For - 
we are naturally inclined to lay out our 
Services, where we may reasonably hope 
for the speediest and the most certain 
return. 





OPEN COUNTENANCE, 

The celebrated Milton while he was 
a youth, preparing to enter on his tra- 
vels over Europe, asked advice of Sir — 
Henry Wooton, as to the general man- 
ner of conducting himself, who gave 
him the following rule: “ keep your 
thoughts close, and your countenance 
open, and you may go safely over the 
world.” 





ConTENTMENT 
Is more often the attendant of a mo- 
derate, than an abundant share of the 
good things of this life: the trouble and 








requires, being commonly greater than ~ 
the comfert it affords. 


care which the management of much 
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Seat of the Muses. 


TEE | ETE eee we 
For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


LINES, |. 

Addressed to Mrs. E. D——-on the death of 
her daughter Mrs. M. Duyx1mck, 
Think of her fate, revere the heavenly hand 
That !ed her hence tho’ soon by steps so 


slow : 

Long at her couch death took his patient 
stand, 

And, menac’d oft and oft, withheld the 
biow. 


Mason. 


On Mary’s bier full many a tear-drop fell 

From husband, parent, and her many friends 

Who press’d ground her cold unconscious 
corse : 

But bitter were the tears that thou hast 
shed, 

A widow’d mother o’er her only child, 

Who living, linger’d out a weary life. 

And as you watch’d beside her bed of death, 

While deadly hectic fush’d her pallid cheek, 

You griev’d to see the ravage pain had 
made 3 

And nightly was your lonely pillow stecp’d 

With tears that bursted from an aching 
heart. 

Dead, you forget that all her griefs are 
past, 

And think of nought but that she breathes 
no more. 

Forgetting too how stilly lies that form, 

How peaceful rests that so long aching 


head : 

In plaintive tones you sorrow o’er your 
child, 

«And press warm kisses on her lifeless 
clay.” 


Her lone companion too, for years to come, 
Will in his child behold bis wife again, 
And wand’ring back to all their former 

loves 
Will pour afresh the bursting flood of 


Oh had she went before those tics were 


— 


Save in the memory of less binding names ; 
put heaven has seen it meet fur man te 
mourn, 
And still inflicts his chast’ning rod on earth, 
Then let us yield and in submission bow, 
Let us no more in Meseck’s valley rest 
Nor in unhallowed tents of Kedar dwell - 
But let’s repair to Zion's holy mount 
And offer up our vows befove the throne, 
Receive its mercies with a grateful heart, 
And sanctify its sufferings for our good; 
So may we pass the ordeal of this world, © 
And come out cleans’d ag metal from the 
burning. ELLA, 
—_—ae— 


The following lines are warm from the 
heart. The author, Dr. Leyden, 4 native 
of Scotland, bad gone to India in search 
of afortune. When at last it was within 
his grasp he found he had gained his 
prize too late—Health had fled. forever. 
a died in the island of Java, in Sept, 
1811 


TO AN INDIAN GOLD COIN. 

Stave of the dark and dirty mine! 

What vanity hath brought thee here 
How can I bear to see thee shine, 

So bright whom I have bought so dear. 
The tent rope’s flapping lone I hear, 

For twilight converse, arm in arm: 
The jackall’s shriek burst on mine ear, 

Whom mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Chericul’s dark winding stream, 
Where carie-tufts shadow all the wild, 

Sweet visions haunt my waking dream, 
Of Teviot, loved while yet a child » 

Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave : 

Where love of youth, and friendship smiled, 
Uncurs’d by thee, vile ycliow slave. 


Fade, day drgams sweet from memory fade, 
The perish’d bliss of youth’s first prim® 

That once so bright on fancy played, 
Revives no more in after time! 

Far from my sacred natal clime, 
I haste to an untimely grave : 

The daring thoughts that soared sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine ! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful to the tomb-fire fireat~ 











form’d, 
Then had she fled and left no trace be hind, 


! A gentle vision comes by night, 
My lonely widowed heart to cheer, 
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Her eyes are dim with many atear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine : 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine ! 


For thee, for thee, vile ycllow slave ! 
Lieft a heart that loved me true ; 
Icrossed the tedious ocean wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new, 
The coid wind of the stranger blew, 
Cold on my wither’d heart—the grave 
Dark and.untimely met my view ; 
And all for thee vile yellow slave ! 


‘Ha ! com’st thou now, so late vo mock 
_ Abanished wanderer’s heart forlorn— 
Now that his heart the lightning shock 
Of sun-rays, tipt with death, has borne ? 
From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
' To memory’s fond regrets the prey, 
Vile slave! thy yellow dross I scorn : 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay. 


—=->-— 


From the Dublin Examiner of July last. 


—s 


GERALDINE—A BALLAD. 


Tue moon was bright, and calm the night, 
And sweetly smil’d the lovely scene ; 

But deep the sigh, and wild the eye, 
And sad the heart of Geraldine. 


She sought the hill, where low and still, 
In deathly sleep the vanquish’d lay : 
She rent her hair in wild despair, 


She could not weep, she dared not pray. | 


Her’s was the tongue had wildly sung, 
Of Erin’s wrorgs, and Erin’s woes : 
Her’s was the hand did belt his brand, 
When Connor for his country rose. 


With valour vain, the patriot train, 
Braving the Saxon thunder stood, 
And desperate fray, detorm’d the day, 
. And night’s dark veil was stained with 
blood. 


Fierce was the strife for death or life— 
Their hands were strung, their hearts 
were brave— 


Till every gleam of freedom’s dream, 
Was buried in their Leader’s grave. 


The distant scene, bright and serene, 
Was slumbering in the moon-light ray : 


' 








And near the mould, where pale and colds 
In blood and darkness Connor lay. 


A sterner throe, of frantic woe, 
Thrilled in the mourner’s tortured breast 
** Erin,” she cried, * for thee he died— 
On thee, on thee, his blood shall rest. 


Though bathed in gore, he breathes no mere, 
In light and rest I see thee smile— 

With hatred fierce, a daughter’s curse, 
Pursue and crush thee, thankless Isle: 


Hark! from above, I hear my love— 
I feel his glance of angry fame : 

He hears me dare in impious prayer, 
To breathe his country’s sacred name, 


Yet dear that land, and patriot band, 
Dear the green hills he loved so well— 

Unstain’d and bright ; as heavenly light, 
The sacred cause for which he fell. 


As well this breast, that loved him best, 
Might breathe a curse o’er Connor’s 
grave— 
As raise the prayer, of wild despair, 
Against the land he died to save. 


Death joins the ties, that death destroys, 
And Connor’s fate shall yet be mine”— 
The orient ray, of early day, 
*Rose on the grave of Geraldine. 
M ARY, 
—_>e- 


‘NOON OF NIGHT.” 

[From Brron’s “ Siege of Corinth.” 
Tis midnight ; On the mountain’s brown, © 
The eold round moon shines deeply down ; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespanglc« with those isles of light 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 

Whoever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining : 
Nor wishing for wings to flee away 
And mix with their eternal ray? 

The waves on either shore lay there, 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air ; 

And scarce their form the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 

The winds were pillowed on the waves, 
The banners drooped along their staves ; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 


| Save where the watch his signal speke.. 
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Intelligence. 
er Oe 


It appears by the following, that the 
war carried on iv South America, like 
all wars, is sometimes in favour of one 
and then of the other party—though it 
is pretty certain the Patriots will ulti- 
mately succeed. 

A passenger lately from S. America, 
informs, that “ The fort of Monteblane, 
which commands the king’s road near 
the cities of Ovizavi and Cordova, was 
eaptured on the 15th November, by a 
force of 2,500 Spanish royalists, by 
means of treachery. Several attacks 
were repulsed by the fort; but two 
companies of royalists throwing down 
their arms and rushing into the fort un- 
der pretence of joining the patriots, hav- 
ing arms put into their hands by the lat- 
ter, in the night rose upon them, and 
in conjunction with the troops without, 
subdued the garrison. 

Gen. Vittoria, the patriot commander 
of the province, was in his turn, beseig- 
ing the royalists—he had a force blockad- 
ing the cities of Xalapa, Orizava and 
Cordova. 

The fort of Guazaloc was attacked in 
the month of Oct. last. by gen. Teran, 
who was defeated with the loss of 400 
men. William D. Robertson, esq. was 
killed among them.” 

The average price of wheat in Eng- 
land, by the last accounts, was two dol- 
lars 64 cents per bushel). 

Belvoir Castle, the splendid mansion 
of the Duke of Rutland, near Grantham, 
Lincolnshire, (Eng.) was destroyed by 
fire on the night of the 25th October. 
It was only insured at 40,0001, sterling. 
The paintings alone were said to be 
worth twice that sum! 

Preachers.—There ate 725 regular 
travelling Preachers now stationed in 
Great-Britain ; 182 in Ireland; 96 on 
foreign-mission ; and 704 in the Ameri- 
ean Methodist Cennexion. Total of 








travelling Preachers not included in the 
preceding account, 1,657. The increase 
of Members in Great-Britain, in the last 
year, is stated to be nearly 10,000, and 
in the West-Indies 100. 


Wesleyan Methodists.—-Number of 
members under the care of the British 
and Irish Conferrees, 241,519—of these, 
in Great-Britain 191,680; in Ireland, 
38,542; in France, 35; in Nova-Scotia, 
1,824; in the West-Indies, 18,938. 
Number of members in America, 
211,165; of these 167,978 are whites; 
43,187 coloured.—-Total number of 
members in the Methodist Societies 
throughout the world, 452,434. 





A Charleston paper of December 17, 
says, “a most wicked and diabolical 
attempt was made to poison the pas- 


sengers, officers and crew of the packet — 


schooner Maria, capt. Latham, arrived 
on Sunday evening from New-York— 
Providentially, however, though eight 
persons partook of the poisoned dish, 


but one fell a victim to its deleterious — 


operation. This ill-fated young man, 


was Mr. John Benjamin, whose place of | 


residence was, we understand, in North- 
Carolina. The poison (supposed to be 
arsenic) was mixed with a dish of hash 
for breakfast; and every person who 


tasted it, was almost immediately at _ 


tacked with violent vomiting. As soon 
as discovered, every precaution was 
used to prevent its effects, by using ca% 
tor oil, abstaining from water, &c, Mn 


Benjamin died in twenty-four hours 


after eating the poisoned meat, itis 
supposed, from having indulged in the 


use of water.—The other sufferers, 


(amongst whom was capt. Latham,) 


though they underwent great pain and: 
suffering, having nearly recovered. This, 


circumstance took place when the Ma- 
ria had been out about four days from 
New-York. 

Very little doubt is entertained that 


this atrocious act was committed by J. 


Gibson, a free black man, cook of the 
vessel, to vent his resentment at having 


been censured for neglect of duty, just’ — 


before leaving New-York, He was 


pian 
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heard to utter some threats of this na 
ture whilst there, and on the morning 
of the above catastrophe he turned a 
boy out of the cambouse whilst making 
the fatal hash. The unhappy wretch 

tended also to have eaten of the dish, 
and affected to vomit, but it was dis- 
covered by those around him, that it 
wasallasham. He was lodged in the 
Guard House as soon as the vessel arriv- 
ed,and has since been fully committed 
for trial. 


Onthe 19th inst. at a court of Oyer 
and Terminer, held at the city-hall in 
this city before the hon. Wm. W. Van 
Ness, one of the justices of the supreme 
court of judicature of this state, his ho- 
pour Jacob Radcliff, mayor of this city, 
andaldermen Mapes and Alburtus,came 
on the trialof Diana Sellick, a black wo- 
man, for the murder of an infant black 
child of one Hester Johnson, by poison, 
jo the month of January last. Mr. Em- 
mettand Mr. Price were assigned as 
counsel for the prisoner, and Mr. Max- 
well acted as the public prosecutor. 


After a full and candid investigation 
of the case, the jury were charged by 
Judge Van Ness, and, in about one hour, 
teturned with a verdict of guilty. One 
of the jurors, on being polled, stated 
that he had doubts—on which they 
Were ordered to retire ; and in a few 
minutes returned a verdict of guilty, and 
teommending her to mercy. 

The prisoner was allowed, during the 
tial, a chair, in which she was support- 
td by pillows, having been ill in prison 

a long time. 

Judge Van Ness then addressed the 
Prisoner and, in the most solemn and 
impressive manner, pronounced the aw- 

Sentence of death. The execution 
lotake place on Friday, the 18th day 
Of April next. 

le then in a very proper manner an- 

erted on the conduct of those 
® vend poisonous articles without as- 
be anining to what purpose they are to 

‘pplied, and expressed doubts wheth- 
*T it was not an indictable offence—and, 

‘clired, that, not for hundreds of 


of those persons who, in this instance, 
sold the sixpenny worth of arsenic which 
was used to take away the life of a fel- 
low creature, and which has now for- 
feited the life of another.—WNat. Adv. 


It appears from the census lately ta~ 
ken, that the total population of the 

















Mississippi Territory is 75,746, Of 
this number, $0,504 are slaves. 
a ALTE 
NUPTIAL. 
MARRIED. 


By the rev. Mr. Blatchford, Mr. James 
Beck, to Miss Jane Dodds, both of this city. 
By the rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. John C. 
Crolius, to Miss Eliza Vande water, all of this 
city. 
By the rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. Benjamin Kir- 
by, to Miss Mary Vervalen, all of this city, 
By the rev. Mr. Maclay,Mr. Samuel Boyd 
to Miss Gitty Daniels. both of this city. 
By the rev. Mr. KuypesfMr. Joseph Gra- 
ham, junr, to Miss Lueretia H. Varian, 
daughter of Mr. Jacob H. Berrian, all of 
this city. 
By the rev. Mr. Lycll, capt. John R. Codd, 
(of eng-) to Miss Adeline Rastool, of Mon- 
treal. 
By the rev. Mr. How, Mr. William R. 


Miller, of Utica, to Miss Catharine Amos, 
of Greenwich. 


SE 
OBITUARY. 








bes of 





The City Inspector reports the death of 55 
persons during the Week, ending on the 
2ist inst. 


DIED. 


Mr. Horace F. Marcellin, aged 26 years. 
Mrs. Susannah Thorburn, wife of Mr. 
Robert Thorburn aged 31. 

Miss * Margaretta Reece, grand daughter 
of Mr. Francis Dominick, aged 21 years. 
Mrs. Mary Haviland, aged 66, widow of 
the late John Haviland. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carswell. aged 80 years, 


In England, an old man, (83 years of age,) 
of the riame of Ashby, of Yalding, in Kent, 
put a period to his existence, by hanging 
himself. It is remarkable, that he bad car- 
ried the cord with which he committed the 
fatal act for above half a century, in his 





%, would he possess the feelings 
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A FABLE 


FROM THE ITALIAN, 


The Rose and the Jesssmiwvs affected to 
eomplain of the Oax as anuisance, and fan- 
cied that Nature ought not to have created 
Boses and Jessemines. 


THE noble tree, shaking the majestic 
honors of its head, thus answered the 
arrogant and querrulous complaints :— 
Cease, trifling impertinents, cease your | 
frivolous cackel about merits which pro- 
bably will not last until to-morrow. As | 
for my part, I have seen so many of you | 
die and be forgotten on this charming | 
spot that ye hardly seem to be alive at 
all—ye ornaments which might wel! be | 





dispensed with ;—ye whom the garden- | 
er himself scarce bestowsa thought upon | 
whilst he is at work, I, on the contra- | 


ry, both when the thick falling hail bat- | 


ters round,and when the summer scorch- 


—_— LN 


the next morning to my utter astonish- 


THE DOMESTIC GUIDE. 
—_ 
RECIPE 
FOR THE CHRONIC RHEAUMATISM, 


One who had labored under this 
disease for nine months, says “I could 
get no relief from the faculty of physie; 
the pain increased to such a degree that 
| L eonld scarcely walk; I stated my case 
to a friend who advised me to drink red 
pepper tea, which I aceordingly did in 
the evening just before going to bed, aud 





















ment, I found myself entirely relieved 


‘from the disease, and have not had even 


the slightest symptom of it since.” 





AN EXCELLENT DRINK FOR A COUGH 


Take of the roots of elecampane ot 
spikenard, cut in small pieces; of hye — 
sop, and seraped liquorice, each two 
handfulls, steep them in a gallon of pure 
water, and let them boil gently uotilre _ 
duced to one quart, then strain it 


es every thing that it comes near, yield | 
an agreeable shelter to the shepherd and | 
all his flock!—lo, hundreds and hun- | 


and stop it close for use. : 
this may be taken warm, three time 






A draughtof | 


dreds of years have already passed by, || day. 

since the hungry herds were first fed | ai ‘§ 
with the useful nourishment that falls | CONSUMPTION. 
from me, nor will despair possess me || There are innnumerable proofs that a 


when the loss of my leafy honours and 
the drying up of the vital juices within 

me,shall announce that my end is near ; 
for I know that after that limit, am de- | 
stined to plow that ocean so terrible to | 
every thing else, and return charged | 


consumptions are infectious ; 
person labouring under them, 
suffered to sleep with another. 






ath 


TO MEND GLASS, OF CHINA. 


with foreign treasures to these dear’ 
shores. Lesbin, half  witted, 
heeled, perfumed, silly Lesbin, proud, 


of a fine coat alone, and despising men | 


of sense who have it not; canst thou | 


trayed in my flowers? But thou shalt 
see it soon, for the same fates are wait- 


ing thee to thy home. 





We sometimes re-peruse boeks and 
letters, with full as much pleasure as 
we read them at first. This, perhaps, 
is a proof, that the appetite of the mind, 
like that of the body, may be stronger 
than its digestion, and that we common- 


red- | 


not see thy own semblance lively pour | 


fs published every Saturday, as u 
THREE DOLLARS per annum, or 





ly indulge it with more than it really 
needs, y 
















The white of an egg, well beaten, and In 
mixed up with quick lime, will cement | 
glass or china firmly. For 

| 

FOR WHITLOES. stra 

Take a little rock salt, pound it well hy 
t 


mix it with the yolk of an egg, and ap 


ply it to the part. —s 


THE MUSEUM 


two numbers, by JAMES ORAM, No. 18 
Water Street, a little below the Cofte 
House, New-York. City Su 1 Wd 
pay one haif, and country subscribers th 
whole, in advance ; and itis a 
dition, that all letters and comm rae 


tions directerl to the Editor, must be 





